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On 29 July 1878 observations made during a solar eclipse 
forced astronomers to acknowledge the existence of a 
‘new’ planet between Mercury and the Sun. But were they, 
after all, mistaken? NIGEL HENBEST investigates 


THE EXCITEMENT generated by the sightings 
of an unexpected planet-like object close to 
the Sun during an eclipse in 1878 was 
immense. For some time it seemed that this 
was the confirmation of the existence of the 
planet Vulcan that scientists had been look- 
ing for. Within 20 years, however, the tide 
had turned so completely that no reputable 
astronomer believed in Vulcan’s existence. 

Even inthe 1880s, some astronomers were 
openly sceptical of Vulcan. Leading the 


Above: an eclipse of the 
Sun. Stars close to the Sun 
that are normally invisible 
can be clearly seen 


Below: the observatory from 
which, in 1859, the French 
amateur astronomer Dr 
Lescarbault made his famous 
sighting of what he took to 
be the planet Vulcan 


attack was the brilliant Simon Newcomb, an 
American theoretical astronomer who had 
spent his life calculating the orbits of the 
planets in exacting detail. He also calculated 
that flight by heavier-than-air machines was 
quite impossible — and, although the Wright 
brothers convincingly proved him wrong on 
that point a few years later, his astronomical 
calculations were undoubtedly exceedingly 
accurate. It was not until electronic com- 
puters came along §0 years later that anyone 
improved on Newcomb’s results. 

Simon Newcomb suggested that astro- 
nomers should be very critical of the reports 
of Vulcan’s transits. In the previous century, 
there had been 19 reports of dark spots 
moving rapidly across the face of the Sun; 
and virtually all of these sightings were made 
by people who were not astronomers — or 
were unknown amateur astronomers with 
poor telescopes. Yet during this time there 
had been professional astronomers and skil- 
ful amateurs watching the Sun every day. 

The German amateur Heinrich Schwabe, 
for example, started watching the Sun in 
1826, and observed it on every clear day for 
17 years. Ironically enough, he started in the 
hope of catching the transit of an unknown 
planet — but he never saw any such thing. 
Instead, he noted details of sunspots (dark 
patches on the Sun’s surface) and discovered 
that the number of sunspots fluctuates over a 
cycle of 11 years. After that, professional 
astronomers too watched the Sun more care- 
fully. None of them saw anything that could 
be a transit of Vulcan. 

Nowadays, special solar observatories 
photograph the Sun throughout the day, 
making up movie sequences of the gas 
motions around sunspot regions. If Vulcan 
existed, it would show up in these sequences 
as it crossed in front of the Sun, 

But what of Lescarbault’s sighting of a 


Vulcan 


Vulcan — the observation that 
convinced the great French astronomer Le- 
verrier that his prediction of Vulcan had 
been fulfilled? Even this was, in fact, suspect. 
A French professional astronomer in Brazil, 
Monsieur Liais, was observing the Sun at 
precisely the same time — and saw nothing 
unusual. But, at the time, his negative report 


transit of 


carried little weight against the word of 


the famous Urbain Leverrier. 

Dr Lescarbault himself was only an 
amateur astronomer — he was a medical 
doctor, not a doctor of science. His telescope 
was of very poor quality, giving distorted 
images. When Leverrier made his famous 
incognito visit to Lescarbault, he commen- 
ted on the ‘defects of his instruments and the 
errors that they led to’ — and then, astound- 
ingly, regarded this as evidence that Lescar- 
bault had indeed seen Vulcan. Leverrier 
concluded that, because Lescarbault had to 
work with such inferior equipment, he must 
be a man possessing ‘great care and skill’ to 
make any observations at all! 

Lescarbault’s /ack of care and skill emer- 
ged in 1891, when he announced to the 
French Academy of Sciences that he had 
discovered a bright new star in the constel- 
lation Leo. The ‘star’ turned out to be the 
planet Saturn. ‘here is no doubt that Les- 
carbault was a poor observer, who tricked 
himself into believing he had seen Vulcan. 
He may have seen a sunspot, a high-flying 
bird, or just an image caused by a defect in 
his telescope — we shall never know. 

‘The two astronomers who reported they 
had seen Vulcan at the total eclipse of 1859 
were undoubtedly good observers. But their 
accounts are strangely inconsistent. Lewis 
Swift saw two stars ‘south-west’ (towards the 
south-western horizon) of the Sun: he took 
one to be the star theta Cancri, the other to 
be Vulcan. James Watson reported only one, 


and its position in fact agrees well with that of 


theta Cancri itself — a star that Watson does 
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Left: an artist's impression of 
the Sun as seen from 
Mercury. It was an 
irregularity in the orbit of 
Mercury that led the French 
astronomer Urbain Leverrier 
to predict the existence of 
the planet Vulcan 


Below: the American 
theoretical astronomer Simon 
Newcomb (1835-1909), 
who was one of the first 
critics of the Vulcan theory 


Bottom: the spectacular 
comet Humason of 1961. It 
has been suggested that 
some of the early reports of 
sightings of Vulcan were in 
fact misidentifications of 
small comets 


not mention having observed at all. 

But there is a much stronger reason for 
believing that neither Swift nor Watson saw 
Vulcan. Both agreed that the suspect star was 
faint: at magnitude 4} on the astronomers’ 
scale, it 1s only a little brighter than the 
faintest stars that the naked eye can see. Yet 
Leverrier had inferred Vulcan’s existence 
from the peculiar motion of the planet 
Mercury’s orbit, and to perturb Mercury in 
this way Vulcan would have to be three to 
four times heavier than Mercury itself. If it 
were larger and closer to the Sun, Vulcan 
should reflect far more sunlight than Mer- 
cury, and so appear far brighter in our skies. 
In fact, it should appear as brilliant as Venus 
— ten times brighter than the brightest star in 
the night sky, Sirius. 


The fatal flaw 

If Leverrier’s Vulcan existed, it would not 
normally be seen in the brilliant blue of the 
daytime sky (any more than Venus is) — but it 
would blaze out during solar eclipses as the 
brightest object in the sky. Since solar eclip- 
ses are seen from some part of the world 
virtually every year, Vulcan’s existence 
would have been known long ago. 

What Swift and Watson saw —if it was real 
at all — was probably a small comet passing 
near the Sun. Great comets blaze brilliantly, 
and grow long tails; but small comets look 
like faint ‘woolly’ balls of gas. In Watson’s 
telescope, one of these would have appeared 
more like the tiny disc of a planet than a 
point-like star. 

At the end of the last century, no profes- 
sional astronomer had _ yet confirmed 
Vulcan’s existence. Its leading proponent, 


Leverrier, had died in 1877, and the general 
mood was highly sceptical. The name 


‘Vulcan’ dropped out of the indexes of 
popular astronomy books. But the orbit of 


Mercury did undoubtedly swing round. 
Although Simon Newcomb had successfully 


denounced the supposed observations of 


Vulcan, his meticulous analysis of Mercury’s 
motion showed that the swinging of its orbit 
was real, and even a little larger than Lever- 
rier had calculated. No one could explain it. 
No one, that is, until Einstein. 

For 350 years scientists had calculated 
what the planets’ orbits should be using 
Newton’s law of gravitation. In 1915, Albert 
Einstein proposed a new theory of gravi- 
tation, which he called general relativity. 
Although it looks a lot more complicated 
than Newton’s law, general relativity does 
turn out to give the same answer for the 
gravitational pull of one body on another —- 
when that pull is quite weak. When gravity is 
very strong, though, differences appear bet- 
ween the predictions of the two theories. 

The strongest gravitational pull in our 
solar system occurs close to the Sun. Einstein 
worked out what his theory predicted for a 
planet in Mercury’s orbit: according to 
general relativity, Mercury should not follow 
the same oval over and over again, but the 
oval orbit should gradually swing round. 
Einstein calculated the rate of swing to be 43 
seconds of arc per century (a second of arc is 
1/3600 degree of angle). This is exactly the 
rate at which Mercury’s orbit does swing 
forward. 

So what had appeared to astronomers as a 
‘perturbation’ of Mercury by another planet 
was not that at all. Mercury’s motion dis- 
agreed with theory because astronomers had 


Above left: James Craig 
Watson (top) and Lewis 
Swift (bottom), two 
experienced American 
astronomers whose 
independent observations 
during the solar eclipse of 29 
July 1878 seemed to confirm 
the existence of the planet 
Vulcan 


Above: sunspot activity on 
the solar surface. Seen from 
the Earth, sunspots are dark 
patches on the face of the 
Sun, and it is easy for 
inexperienced Sun-watchers 
to mistake them for small 
planets 
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of strange phenomena, 
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William J. Kaufmann, The 
cosmic frontiers of general 
relativity, Penguin 1979 

Simon Mitton (ed.), 
Cambridge encyclopedia of 
astronomy, Cape 1977 


Vulcan 


been using the wrong theory of gravitation. 

With the publication of the theory of 
general relativity, the theoretical foundation 
for believing in Vulcan was knocked away. In 
fact, there can be no massive planet within 
Mercury’s orbit, or its gravitation would 
upset the agreement between Mercury’s 
motion and Einstein’s theory (which has 
been verified thoroughly by other tests). 

But there may be smaller bodies orbiting 
the Sun more closely than Mercury. These 
could be small rocky worlds only 6 to 30 
miles (10 to 50 kilometres) across — very like 
some of the smaller asteroids, which orbit the 
Sun between Mars and Jupiter. ‘These inner 
asteroids would be very dim, ten times 
fainter than the human eye can see. 

In 1979, a team of American astronomers 
calculated that a swarm of a million small 
asteroids could exist here, the closest circling 
only 2 million miles (3 million kilometres) 
above the Sun’s fiery surface. In all, they 
would constitute a ring of matter, very much 
like the rings around the planets Jupiter, 
Saturn and Uranus. 

Another American astronomer, Henry C. 
Courten, has taken photographs during 
eclipses to look for such asteroids. He 
believes that an asteroid belt within Mer- 
cury’s orbit is dominated by one large 
asteroid, between 80 and 500 miles (130 and 
800 kilometres) in diameter — just as the 
Mars-Jupiter asteroid belt sports the 
asteroid Ceres, which is as heavy as all the 
others put together. If the existence of this 
possible asteroid belt is eventually confirmed 
by spaceprobes, no doubt the largest will 
indeed be named Vulcan — though it will be a 
world less than a tenth the size of its elusive 
and infamous predecessor of the same name. 
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The men from Mars 


WHEN PATROLMAN Lonnie Zamora saw two 
small humanoids beside a UFO near Socorro, 
New Mexico, at about 6.50 p.m. on 24 April 
1964 (see page 8), he was not the first 
American that day to experience such an 


CHARLES BOWEN describes 
the extraordinary 
experience of farmer 
Gary Wilcox at Newark 
Valley, New York, USA 


encounter. Several hundred miles away, a 
dairy farmer of Newark Valley, New York 
State, had not only seen two ufonauts emerge 
from their craft at about 10.00 a.m., but also 
claimed he had conversed with them. 


‘We have spoken 
to people before’ 


Close encounter of the third 
kind: Newark Valley, New 
York State, usa, 

24 April 1964 


At about 10.00 a.m. on 24 April 1964, farmer 
Gary Wilcox of Newark Valley, Tioga 
County, was using his manure spreader in a 
field to the east of his farmhouse. It was a 
clear, sunny day, and the ground was dry. 

The field sloped up a hill, at the top of 
which stood an old abandoned refrigerator, 
half hidden by trees. Suddenly Gary saw a 
glint of something shining. At first he 
thought it was the refrigerator, but it soon 
dawned on him that the shining object was 
between him and the fridge. His curiosity 
aroused, Gary drove the tractor, with 
spreader in tow, up the slope to the top of the 
hill — about 800 yards (730 metres) from 
where he had first seen the thing. 

With about 100 yards (90 metres) still to 
go, it occurred to him that he might be 
looking at a fuel tank from the wing of an 
aeroplane; he stopped the tractor and walked 
over towards the object. Then he realised 


aw -* 


that the thing was off the ground, pre- 
sumably hovering, for he could not see any 
‘undercarriage’. As he drew closer to it he 
could see that it was ‘bigger than a car in 
length. . . shaped something like anegg.. . 
no seams or rivets. .. .’ He estimated later 
that it was 20 feet (6 metres) long, 4 feet (1.2 
metres) high and 15 feet (4.5 metres) wide. 
He ‘thumped it and kicked it. . . it felt like 
metallic canvas.’ 

While Gary was carrying out this rough 
examination, two 4 feet (1.2 metre) tall ‘men’ 
came out from under the object, each carry- 
ing a tray about 1 foot (30 centimetres) 
square, ‘filled with alfalfa, with roots, soil, 
leaves and brush’. ‘They walked towards 
Gary and stopped a couple of yards away. 

‘The farmer said that at first he thought ‘it 
was some kind of atrick. . . a sort of candid 
camera gag’, and he laughed. Amusement 
turned to surprise when he heard one of the 
beings speak: ‘Don’t be alarmed, we have 
spoken to people before.’ 

The voice did not sound like one Gary 
could find words to describe; he could under- 
stand what the being said, yet could not tell 
whether it was speaking in English or not. 

Gary said the little ‘men’ were standing 
one behind the other. They wore white, 
metallic-looking overalls without seams, 
stitching or pockets, and no features of their 


bodies were visible. They had arms and legs, 
but he could not see hands or feet. When the 
creatures raised their arms, he could see 
wrinkles where the elbows would be. The 
farmer could not see faces — eyes, ears, noses, 
mouths or hair. The voice that addressed 
him seemed to be coming ‘from about them 
rather than from either of them’. 

The conversation continued: ‘We are 
from what you know as the planet Mars.’ 
They asked Gary what he was doing; when 
he explained, they showed great interest in 
manure and, when he told them about it, in 
artificial fertiliser too. Gary said he would get 
them a bag of fertiliser, whereupon they told 
him they were ‘travelling this hemisphere’. 
When Gary asked if he should go, the 
‘spokesman’ added that they could only 
come to Earth every two years, and included 
a warning that people should not be sent out 
into space. It seems that Gary asked if he 
could go back with them, but his request was 
declined because of the thinness of their 
atmosphere. The ufonauts also mentioned 
that astronauts John Glenn and Virgil 
(‘Gus’) Grissom, and two Russian cosmo- 
nauts, would die within a year, due to 
exposure in space. 

Further revelations were that they were 
learning about our organic materials because 
of the ‘rocky structure of Mars’, and that 
they did not fly near our cities because the 
fumes and air pollution affected the flight of 
their spacecraft. 

Gary Wilcox said that no attempt was 
made to harm him, and that they carried no 
visible weapons. He also said that their voices 
stayed at the same pitch throughout, and that 
they did most of the talking. Then, with a 
warning that Gary should not mention the 
encounter, the two mysterious humanoids 
walked back under their ship, ducking down 
as they went, and disappeared. The craft 
made a noise like a car engine idling, then 


UFO CASEBOOK 


took off gently towards the north, with no 
blasting, no heat, and no more noise. 

The farmer drove home, telephoned his 
mother and told her what had happened. He 
then milked his cows, did a few other jobs, 
and, at 4.30 p.m., he drove up the hill with a 
bag of fertiliser, which he left at the site of the 
landing. ‘he next morning, it was gone. 

News of the incident spread, and reached 
the ears of a neighbour, Miss Priscilla 
Baldwin, who interviewed Gary, alerted the 
local newspaper, and reported the matter to 
the Tioga County sheriff. The police investi- 
gation was carried out on I May 1964, and 
Gary made a statement to Sheriff Paul J. 
‘Taylor and Officer George Williams. 

In 1968 a well-known psychiatrist, Bert- 
hold Eric Schwarz MD, visited the area and 
conducted a thorough investigation of the 
case, with psychiatric study of the witness. In 
addition Dr Schwarz interviewed many of 
the farmer’s family, friends and neighbours 
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and, from all of these interviews and the 
psychiatric examination, it appears that Gary 
Wilson is a very normal, ‘truthful person 
with no emotional illness, and that his ex- 
perience was “‘real’’ even though the inter- 
pretation of his encounter is a complicated 
and uncertain matter.’ In his report, pre- 
pared exclusively for Flying Saucer Review, 
Dr Schwarz revealed that Gary had never 
had any other UFO experiences, either before 
or since his encounter on 24 April 1964. 
As for the alleged prophecy, this was not 
fulfilled as stated. But on 27 January 1967 
Virgil Grissom, together with Ed White and 
Roger Chaffee, died in a fire in an Apollo 
spacecraft that was being tested at Cape 
Kennedy. And on 23 April 1967, three years 
almost to the day after Gary Wilcox’s en- 
counter, the Russian Vladimir Komarov was 
killed when his capsule parachutes failed to 
open after re-entry into the atmosphere. 
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The ouija board has picked up many strange messages 
from the spirit world, but when ‘Patience Worth’ came 
through she produced literature of remarkably high quality. 
LYNN PICKNETT tells the story of this ghostly genius 
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The riddle of Patience Worth 


TWO RESPECTABLE LADIES placed their 
hands lightly on the ouija board and waited — 
humbly hoping for some message from re- 
cently deceased relatives. It was May 1913, 
the town was St Louis in the southern 
United States, and the two ladies were a Mrs 
Hutchings and her friend, Mrs Pear] Curran. 

The pointer of the ouija board began to 
move, apparently struggling to spell out a 
certain name. ‘Pat-C, Pat-C, Pat-C...’ it 
insisted, while the ladies turned the name 
over in their minds in bewilderment. Mrs 
Curran’s husband John, who was also in the 
room, suggested that it might be a deceased 
Irishman. Come to think of it, Mr Curran 
went on (with perhaps just a hint of a twinkle 
in his eye), he had once known a Pat 
McQuillan. Immediately, the late Mr 
McQuillan seemed to take over the board for 
a time, cursing mildly to give plausibility to 
the character of a ‘vivid Hibernian’. 

However, Mr Curran, contemptuous of 
what he saw as the ladies’ gullibility, had 
invented Pat McQuillan and was naturally 
amused to see his fictitious Irishman swear at 
them. But ‘Pat-C’, once unhindered by the 
pranks of Mr Curran, was to come through 
again — and establish herself as one of the 
most prolific post-mortem authors in the 
remarkable history of ‘automatic writing’. 

On 22 June ‘Pat’ returned and spelt out a 
pretty but obscure paragraph: ‘Oh, why let 
sorrow steel thy heart? Thy bosom is but its 
foster-mother, the world its cradle and the 
loving home its grave.’ Not the utterance of 
an imaginary Irishman this time, but it 
proved to be an auspicious beginning to a 
lengthy and, indeed, celebrated partnership 
between Mrs Curran and the unknown 
‘writer’. Pat announced herself quite clearly 
on8 July, when ‘the board seemed to possess 
unusual strength’, as ‘Patience Worth’. 

At first Patience Worth was reluctant to 
give any information about herself or her 
past life on Earth — or, indeed, her present 
situation (a common enough phenomenon in 
the seance room). She merely contented 
herself with spelling out such quaint advice 
as: “Thine own barley corn may weevil, but 
thee’lt crib thy neighbour’s and sack his 
Shelling.” Mrs Curran, fascinated by the 
phenomenon, was nevertheless bewildered 
by these rustic sayings and often spoke 
sharply to Patience, requesting understand- 
able English and a clearer ‘message’. 

Eventually Patience Worth told how she 
had been born in Dorset in the 17th century. 
She had been raised as a good Quaker girl, 
humbly working in the fields and busying 
herself with domestic chores, until her family 
emigrated to America. Not long afterwards, 
Patience was killed by Indians. 

A clearer picture was hard to come by, for 


Patience apparently enjoyed her life on Earth 
so little that she could hardly bring herself to 
recall it. Perhaps sucha short and unfulfilling 
life was not worth remembering, especially 
as — now she had ‘found’ Mrs Curran — she 
had an opportunity to make up for lost time. 

From 1913 until Mrs Curran’s death in 
1938 Patience Worth ‘dictated’ a colossal 
number of words, mostly of a quality that can 
fairly be described as ‘literary’. Some of this 
output was in the quaint English that she had 
first used, some was in a more modern, 
readable style. Her speed was enormous: one 
evening she produced 22 poems. In five years 
she ‘wrote’ 1,600,000 words through the 
mediumship of Mrs Curran. 


Psychic bestseller 

If sheer volume of words were the most 
remarkable aspect of this case, we might 
never have heard about it. Yet more stagger- 
ing were the variety and quality of what 
Patience Worth wrote. She composed 
poems, novels and plays. One of her full- 
length novels, Hope Trueblood, was pub- 
lished in England under the name ‘Patience 
Worth’, with no explanation of the bizarre 
circumstances surrounding its composition. 
It won acclaim from the totally unsuspecting 
critics and public alike. 

Hope Trueblood was a highly emotional 
tale of the life and trials of an illegitimate 
child, set in Victorian England. The Shef- 
field Independent commented favourably: 
‘Patience Worth must command a wide field 
of readers by the sheer excellence of Hope 
Trueblood, which contains sufficient high- 
grade characters, splendidly fashioned, to 
stock half a dozen novels.’ The Yorkshire 
Post, a littlhe more ambiguously, remarked 
that ‘the writer, whose first work this is, 
harks back to the time in which the Brontés 
wrote, in order to portray in a form so exactly 


Above: American Indians 
attacking European settlers 
in the 17th century. Patience 
Worth claimed she had been 
born in Dorset in the 17th 
century, emigrated as a 
Quaker to the New World, 
and been killed by Indians. 
But if questioned further 
about her earthly life she 
was consistently reticent 


Opposite: Mrs Pearl Curran, 
Patience Worth’s 
amanuensis, who died in 
1938. Though ‘Patience’s’ 
books won critical acclaim, 
Mrs Curran’s own literary 
abilities were negligible and 
her education limited. (She 
thought Tennyson's famous 
poem was Called 7he /ady of 
Charlotte, for example.) It 
seems impossible that Mrs 
Curran could have 
deliberately invented the 
ghostly Patience — but there 
is no evidence to show that 
Patience ever existed on 
Earth as she claimed 
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appropriate the biography of a brat... . 

Patience’s epic ‘Golden Age’ poem Telka 
contained 60,000 words and made astonish- 
ingly accurate use of Middle English phras- 
eology. Her book The sorry tale told in 
325,000 words the story of acontemporary of 
Christ whose life ran parallel to his and who 
ended by being crucified beside him as one of 
the thieves. The sorry tale was written ex- 
tremely rapidly — in an evening’s work of 
only two hours, Patience Worth could pro- 
duce an average of 3000 words. In addition, 
no research was necessary. The details of 
social, domestic and political life in ancient 
Palestine and Rome, and the language and 
customs of Greeks, Arabians, Romans and 
several sects of Jews are rich and convincing. 
They could have been set down only by a 
highly knowledgeable scholar who had spe- 
cialised in the history of the Middle East of 
2000 years ago. 

This could not have been Mrs Curran. 
She had been to Sunday School and that was 
the limit of her knowledge of the Bible lands. 


Lavendar and lace 


A purple sky; twilight, 

Silver-fringed of tremorous stars; 

Cloud rifts, tattered, as old lace, 

And a shuttling moon — wan-faced, 
seeking. 


Twilight, and garden shadows; 

The liquid note of some late songster; 
And the scent of lavendar and rue, 
Like memory of the day aclinging! 


PATIENCE WORTH, I2 January 1926 


(‘Lavendar’ was Patience’s own spelling) 


She was not fond of reading and had finished 
her school education at about 15 years of age. 
She had never been abroad and, indeed, had 
rarely left St Louis. Until the appearance of 
Patience Worth she had concentrated her 
energies on being a housewife and an 
amateur singer of some talent. She knew 
little poetry and the verses she composed as 
an adolescent were no worse — but certainly 
no better — than those of any other girl of her 
age and background. One such work, entitled 
The secret tear, was written when she was I5. 
It began (with her own spelling reproduced): 
I heard-a voice whisper ‘go out and pray’ 
See how in the garden the fairies did play 
So out I went in the fresh summer air 
I spied a sweet rose and she was 
passingley fair 
But she hung her fair head, and her 
bright carmean cheek 
Could not have been equaled so far as 
you’de seek 
This is not the sort of juvenilia one would 
expect from the pen that was later to ‘write’ 
works described by the psychical researcher 
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Above: a ouija board in 
action. This is similar to the 
one used, at first out of idle 
curiosity, by Mrs Curran in 
1913. The letters of the 
alphabet, the numbers 1 to 
10, and the words ‘yes’ and 
‘no’ are inscribed on the 
board. The pointer is 
mounted on castors and one 
or more of the ‘sitters’ places 
a hand lightly on it. 
Questions are asked of the 
‘spirits’ and almost every 
time the pointer moves — as 
if directed by an invisible 
force — and spells out 
messages. Although proper 
Ouija boards are not much 
used these days, many 
people use an impromptu 
version with the letters, 
numbers and words on pieces 
of paper arranged ina 

circle on a table, and with 
an upturned glass acting as 
the pointer 
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Henry Holt as ‘very close to masterpieces’. 
One might make out a case for Mrs Curran 
being a late developer but this seems unlikely 
in view of the sheer volume of literature 
produced through her that was of better than 
passable quality. 

Naturally enough, ‘Patience Worth’ was 
intensively investigated by psychical re- 
searchers as well as academics. In 1929 
Walter Franklin Prince, the Executive Re- 
search Officer of the Boston Society for 
Psychical Research, wrote a book, The case of 
Patience Worth, in which he detailed the 
investigations to which Mrs Curran had been 
subjected. 

Prince, together with Charles E. Cory of 
Washington University, one Caspar S. Yost 
and other members of the Society, searched 
Mrs Curran’s house for books of esoteric 
knowledge that could have been incorpor- 
ated, consciously or unconsciously, into such 
works as The sorry tale. They found none. 
‘They also noted that the few books of poetry 
in the Currans’ meagre library were un- 
thumbed, and in one the pages were uncut. 
(Mrs Curran firmly believed that Tenny- 
son’s famous poem 7he lady of Shalott was 
called The lady of Charlotte. 

The investigators tested Mrs Curran’s 
ability to write in her own persona by asking 
her to produce short stories and poetry. 
These reveal a style that might be expected 
from a housewife unused to putting her 
thoughts on paper. Her personality shows 
through sufficiently to make any connection 
with the serious Quaker attitudes of Patience 
Worth seem positively ridiculous. 

Other incidents concerning communi- 
cations from Patience reveal significant gaps 
in Mrs Curran’s education and reading. For 


lihespoetifromtheshadows 


A phantom? Weel enough, 

Prove thee thyself to me! 

I say, behold, here I be, 

Buskins, kirtle, cap and petty-skirts, 

And much tongue! 

Weel, what hast thou to prove thee? 
This was Patience Worth’s verse entitled 
‘Patience Worth’, a wry comment on her 
unique status as the genius of the ouija 
board — the ‘phantom’ behind the 
poetry, plays and novels written through 
Mrs Curran which won major critical 
acclaim on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Among numerous literary works she 
produced poems, plays and The sorry 
tale — an enormous novel of 300,000 
words ‘dictated’ every evening over a 
two year period. This massive work 
(concerning the fate of another child 
born in Bethlehem on the same night as 
Jesus) revealed scholarly knowledge of 
Biblical lands and customs way above 


that of the medium. Professors of litera- 
ture, poets, journalists and churchmen 
hailed the work as ‘the Gospel according 
to Patience Worth’, and gushingly com- 
plimented its ghostly author on its brilli- 
ance. But not everyone agreed. Some 
reviewers commented that they found 
her writing to be ‘feverish, high-flown 
and terribly prolix’. Other reviewers 
compromised uneasily: ‘but it is a won- 
derful book, well worth wrestling with, 
and the marvel is, who wrote it?’ 

For many people the mystery of its 
authorship was the book’s main attrac- 
tion, while others were prejudiced 
against it for the same reason, thinking it 
‘spooky’ and distasteful. But Patience 
Worth — whoever she was — was com- 
pared to the Brontés, Keats, Browning, 
Milton and even Shakespeare. She was 
often invited to literary receptions, but 
sent her regrets. 


example, a Roman Catholic archbishop in 
the St Louis area had been preaching that if 
spirits returned after death, they were ‘emis- 
saries of the Evil One’. Mrs Curran asked 
Patience her views on the subject: 
At once Patience had this to say: ‘I say 
me, who became apparent before the 
Maid? Who became a vision before 
Bernadette? No less than the Mother; 
yet they have lifted up their voices 
saying the dead are in his [the devil’s] 
keeping.’ This last about the dead gave 
us the clue to what she referred, though 
we had no idea of what she meant by the 
rest. Looking up the matter the next 
day we found that Bernadette Soubir- 
ous was the Maid of Lourdes... . 


Subtle impostor? 

A fraud would readily acknowledge the need 
to look up a reference transmitted by a ‘spirit’ 
— ah, the reader would think, Mrs Curran 
had not even heard of Bernadette of Lourdes. 
But surely Patience’s reference to ‘the Maid’ 
was not to ‘the Maid of Lourdes’ but to the 
Maid — Joan of Arc. Surely two visionary 
women, not one, were being cited to prove 
that ‘spirits’ were not always ‘emissaries of 
the Evil One’. If Mrs Curran pretended to 
miss this point, she was a very subtle 
impostor. 

But who was Patience Worth? Was she 
really a Quaker woman who emigrated from 
her native Dorset 300 years before to die a 
spinster in America? She has not been traced. 
But her quaint English has been analysed by 
linguists and apparently she used perfectly 
the language and idiom of her place and day. 
The linguists drew attention to the spelling of 
certain words that were spoken very dif- 
ferently in the 17th century than they are 
now. For example, ‘boy’ was pronounced 
bwy, ‘with’ and ‘give’ were wi’ and gi’e. 

But even assuming that Miss Worth had 
existed and returned to pour out her literary 
talent — denied fulfilment in life — to Mrs 
Curran, how could an uneducated Quaker 
girl know of the customs of ancient Jewish 
sects detailed in The sorry tale? 

Did she perhaps gain this extensive know- 
ledge after her death, at a kind of post- 
mortem university? Some Spiritualists would 
take this view. Other groups believe such 
knowledge is plucked from the ‘Akashic 
records’ (see page 353): in this case, either by 
Patience Worth, by Mrs Curran’s subcon- 
scious mind or — who knows? — by both. 

Celebrity brought recognition from 
public bodies. The States Capitol Commis- 
sion of Missouri, which wished to decorate 
the walls of the new State House with 
inscriptions by local literary figures, called 
on Patience Worth, through Mrs Curran, to 
supply a short piece. It was to be no more 
than 120 letters long. Patience immediately 
produced, as fast as Mrs Curran could write: 

Tis the grain of God that be within thy 

hands. Cast nay grain awhither. Even 


Aldaughicy, 
ot fine cleacl 


Above: Dr Walter Franklin 


Prince, (1863-1934) an ex- 
Methodist minister and 
psychical researcher. He was 
particularly interested in the 
case of Patience Worth, 
believing it to be one of the 
most important psychic case 
histories of all time 
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If Patience had been a frustrated writer | 
she remedied that easily through Mrs 
Curran. But her maternal instinct had 
also been frustrated, so Mrs Curran 
received her most bizarre instructions: 
that she should adopt a baby girl whom 
she would ‘share’ with the long-dead 
Patience. Patience gave Mrs Curran a 
description of this as yet unborn child: it 
must have red hair, blue eyes and be of 
Anglo-Scottish descent. 

The Currans found a recently wi- 
dowed pregnant woman who agreed that 
they could adopt her child if she hap- 
pened to die in childbirth. She did 
indeed die and the child — fitting 
Patience’s description exactly — became 
known as Patience Worth Wee Curran. 

The child grew up, supervised by the 
ghostly Patience (who insisted on her 
wearing quaint Quaker-girl clothes) and 
later moved to California where she mar- 
ried twice. In 1938 Mrs Curran died and 
Patience fell silent forever. But in 1943, 
at the age of 27 and in good health, 
Patience Wee had a premonition of her 
approaching death. She began to lose 
weight and a very mild heart ailment was 
diagnosed. Then, just before Christmas, 
1943, she died in her sleep. Many be- 
lieved that her ghostly ‘mother’ had 
come for her own. 


the chaff is His, and the dust thy 

brother’s. 

Counting spaces, punctuation marks and 
letters, this adds up to 120 characters 
precisely. 

The ouija board was soon found to be too 
slow and clumsy as a means for taking down 
Patience’s dictation. Mrs Curran began 
automatic writing proper. This involves 
resting a pen or pencil, held lightly in the 
hand, on a piece of paper. If one is so gifted, 
the pen will begin to write of its own accord. 
But soon even this method became too 
restrictive for the prolific outpourings of 
Patience Worth, who began instead to com- 
municate directly with Mrs Curran’s mind. 
She ‘spoke’ her poetry through Mrs Curran, 
who at the same time witnessed beautiful, 
atmospheric visions. Mr Curran took down 
Mrs Curran’s/Patience Worth’s utterances 
in longhand, and they were then typed. 

Patience admitted to having burning lit- 
erary ambition — and also acknowledged that 
in some way she might be a messenger of 
God. Perhaps she was suggesting that the 
mysterious phenomenon she was causing 
could guide people to God and a belief in 
eternal things. She wrote: ‘I weave not, nay 
but neath these hands shall such a word set 
up, that Earth shall burn with wonder.’ 


Can Shakespeare and other dead authors write 
through mediums today? See page 438 
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The emperors of ancient China built their palaces on 
dragon paths — and the dragon symbol is also associated 
with many of Britain’s ancient sites. ANNA PAVORD poses 
the question: is there any connection? 


THE EASTERN DRAGON is a quite different 
creature from its Western counterpart. ‘The 
Eastern dragon is an infinitely more bene- 
ficent beast, living in the rain clouds, the sea, 
rivers, lakes, pools and springs. Dragon- 
slaying, one of the recurring motifs in West- 
ern dragonlore, has no equivalent in the Far 
East, for in Chinese philosophy the dragon 
acts as an essential link between earth and sky. 


The Eastern dragon became an emblem of 


power, and the Chinese emperor sat on a 
dragon throne and wore dragon robes. 
Chinese dragons were also an essential ele- 
ment in the ancient practice of geomancy, or 
feng-shui. A geomancer was an extraordinary 
sort of surveyor who, by dowsing and by 
calculations based on the stars, worked out 
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Above: a Japanese tatsu, or 
dragon, from a 19th-century 
watercolour. The tatsu was 
generally more serpentine 
than the Chinese dragon, 
and was regarded as a god 
of sea or river 


The path of | 


where the cities, palaces and graves of the 
emperors should be placed so that they 
would gain the maximum benefit from the 
earth’s magnetic currents. ‘hese currents 
could either be negative (yim) or positive 
(yang). The positive current was represented 
by a male dragon and followed the high 
places, the mountains and sharp peaks where 
the dragon lived. The routes by which he 
travelled from height to height were called 
lung-mei, dragon paths. It was important that 
a balance should be maintained between yin 
and yang, and all new buildings, roads or 
other disturbances of the natural balance had 
to be placed where they would harmonise 
with the ‘local currents of the cosmic breath’ 
— or serious consequences could result. 

As the emperors grew more powerful in 
China, the geomancers also worked to chan- 
nel the natural streams of earth energy and to 
direct them towards the imperial seat of 
government in Peking. These channels, im- 
perial dragon paths, were carefully protected 
and no buildings were allowed along the 
lines, except those to do with the emperor 
and his family. The future success of a 
dynasty was said to rest in the geomancers’ 
ability to choose the most advantageous and 
propitious place for the burial of its founder. 

John Michell, who has written a great deal 
about feng-shui and lung-mei, believes that 
this knowledge of harmony between heaven 
and earth was once common all over the old 
world, the basis of many ancient religions 


the dragon 


Many of the ancient sacred 
sites of Britain are linked by 
Straight lines that seem to 

be connected with the 
image of the dragon-serpent. 
One runs from St Michael's 
Mount in Cornwall (top), 
through the Hurlers on 
Bodmin Moor (above) - 
which, legend tells, represent 
serpents turned to stone by a 
Christian saint. The line 
continues past three 
churches of St Michael the 
dragon-slayer before it 
reaches the ruined tower of 
St Michael's Church on 
Burrow Mump (right) 


that incorporate earth mothers and sky gods. 
He thinks that, not only in ancient China, but 
in Britain, France and other countries too, 
men chose for their sacred places sites that 
bore a direct relationship to an earth force. 

These ancient sites — megaliths, stone 
circles, barrows, mounds — acted as conduc- 
tors for this hidden energy and alignments 
between the sites called ley lines carried the 
force in a complex grid over Britain. Michell 
discovered that the dragon image seemed to 
be involved in certain British alignments that 
echoed the /ung-mei of China. 

One of these alignments marks the longest 
possible stretch of unbroken land in the 
south of England, starting in the west at St 
Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, running 
through the ancient centres of both Glaston- 
bury and Avebury and finishing on the east 
coast, north of Lowestoft. This line also 
corresponds exactly with the angle of sunrise 
on May Day. 

Tracing the line from the west, Michell 
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discovered a high incidence of dragon associ- 
ations, carvings, legends, place names and 
churches dedicated to St George or St 
Michael. It seemed as if the church might 
have made these dedications to saints famed 
for dragon-slaying in an attempt to stamp out 
an old pagan religion centred around ser- 
pent- and dragon-worship, a veneration for 
some ancient power indicated by the mega- 
lithic monuments. 

The western starting point of this great 
alignment, St Michael’s Mount, is a drama- 
tic rocky outpost off the Cornish coast that is 
also a sacred megalithic site. The line runs 
through the Hurlers on Bodmin Moor - 
three stone circles, the biggest 135 feet (40 
metres) across, which legend represents as 
serpents metamorphosed by a Christian 
saint. St Michael’s Church at Brent Tor on 
the edge of Dartmoor perches on top of an 
outcrop of black rock. St Michael’s Church 
in the valley at Cadbury, further east in 
Devonshire, is overshadowed by a great 
causewayed camp. A survey of Devon, pub- 
lished in 1626, records a legend of a dragon 
that scoured the surrounding countryside 
from a lair at the top of the camp. Twenty 
miles (30 kilometres) away is the church of St 
Michael at Trull; a dragon was reputedly 
killed on nearby Castleman’s Hill. A window 
on the south side of the church sanctuary 
shows three saints — George, Michael and 
Margaret — each slaying a different dragon. 

Five miles (8 kilometres) on is Creech St 
Michael, followed by Lyng where dragons 
decorate both pew ends and windows in the 
church. The ruins of another St Michael’s 
church stand at the summit of a conical 
artificial mound known as the Burrowbridge 
Mump. This ancient site also features as the 
snout of the great hound traced out in the 
Somerset landscape — the hound that guards 
the Temple of the Stars, the Glastonbury 
zodiac. On the edge of Sedgemoor is the 
church of Othery St Michael, whose porch- 
way is carved with a dragon. 

From Othery the line runs on to Glaston- 
bury, where the Tor now rises from an 
unlovely sea of red brick villas, but is still an 
extraordinary eminence in the Somerset 
flats. Ihe chapel on the hilltop is dedicated to 
St Michael, and a spiral serpentine path leads 
up to the summit. The line passes just south 
of the parish of Stoke St Michael on its way 
to Avebury, where the huge Neolithic temple 
seems to represent a serpent. Two sinuous 
avenues of stones, each 50 feet (I5 metres) 
wide and a mile and a half (2 kilometres) 
long, once extended from the great central 
circle. One curved south-east and ended ina 
small stone circle on top of Overton Hill, the 
head of the serpent. The other, now com- 
pletely destroyed, but plotted on tI9gth- 
century maps as Beckhampton Avenue, 
reached out to the west, narrowing to form 
the serpent tail. A 12th-century font in the 
church at Avebury shows a bishop, book in 
hand, striking with his crozier at a winged 
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dragon, which is trying to bite his foot. 

This alignment, though not straight 
enough to satisfy purists, marks an angle of 
astronomical significance. It takes in along its 
way Britain’s largest prehistoric temple and 
its oldest Christian site. The dragon motif 
occurs a dozen times on the section running 
from St Michael’s Mount to Avebury, 
enough for the image to be considered signi- 
ficant rather than coincidental. In the pan- 
theon of British saints, Michael rates only 
fourth in popularity, but along this relatively 
short stretch of south-west England his name 
is invoked nine times. 

The Book of Revelations (20:2) explains 
the significance of St Michael in this context. 

And there was war in heaven; Michael 


and his angels fought against the 
dragon; and the dragon fought and his 
angels, 


And prevailed not; neither was their 
place found any more in heaven. 

And the great dragon was cast out, that 
old serpent, called the Devil, and 
Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world: he was cast out into the earth, 
and his angels were cast out with him. 

The form that the dragon took on earth is in 
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Above: the megalithic ring at 
Avebury, which marks a 
point of the great alignment 
that starts at St Michael's 
Mount in Cornwall 


Left: a plan of Avebury Ring 
published by William 
Stukeley in 1724. Stukeley 
was the first to suggest that 
the stone circles and 
avenues of ancient Britain 
were huge serpent images 


Below: a dragon-slaying 
carved on a pew-end in 


Crowcombe Church, Somerset 


question, but the earliest Christian mis- 
sionaries evidently did not like whatever it 
was at all, and promptly set their own 
buildings on the ancient high places to 
banish the presence of the ancient spirit. 

Christianity did not entirely eradicate the 
dragon, however, for church art did not 
always show it as the personification of evil — 
battered, spiked or trampled into extinction. 
There are dragons in churches all over the 
country — flying free, rampant on the tym- 
panum of Penmon Priory in Anglesey, leer- 
ing subversively at least nine times out of the 
14th-century misericords in Wells Cathe- 
dral, twining unconquered round the enig- 
matic, disturbing doorway of Kilpeck 
Church in Hereford and Worcester. The 
authorities of course did not approve of these 
anarchic outbursts by their stone-masons and 
woodcarvers. ‘What profit is there in these 
ridiculous monsters?’ demanded Bernard of 
Clairvaux, founder of the Cistercian Order in 
the 12th century. ‘For God’s sake, if men are 
not ashamed of these follies, why at least do 
they not shrink from the expense?’ Because, 
it seems, it was worthwhile keeping in with 
the old gods, just in case. . . 


Dragon ufonauts? 

The nature of the worship that the dragon 
inspired is a question open to much speculat- 
ive interpretation. One explanation identifies 
it with the UFO and sees the passage from 
Revelations as an account of some cosmic 
battle fought between the spaceships of war- 
ring galaxies. Indeed UFO sightings seem to 
cluster round dragon sites and along the ley 
lines, the dragon paths. 

This theory suggests that Man, on first 
seeing the great discs, considered them to be 
sources of fabulous wealth. Inevitably, he 
coveted the possessions of the sky gods and 
tried to steal them, killing the gods, slaying 
the dragon, the guardian of treasure. Peredur 
in the Mabinogion, a collection of medieval 
Welsh tales, 

heard how there was a serpent lying 

upon a ring of gold, without leaving a 

dwelling seven miles [1o kilometres] 

any side thereof. And Peredur went to 
where he heard the serpent was and he 
fought against the serpent with pas- 
sion, valour and desperation and at last 

he slew it and took the ring for himself. 
After the first appearance of the discs, the 
dragon/serpent, representing in its coils the 
circular UFO, became the object of a cult, 
and primitive Man constructed circular 
mounds and arrangements of stones, explicit 
only when seen from the air, to try to lure the 
flying saucers down to Earth again. Stone- 
henge, according to this theory, was built as a 
giant decoy. 

This particular part of the theory is not 
new, for in the 18th century Dr William 
Stukeley had postulated that the circles and 
avenues of prehistoric Britain were huge 
representations of serpents that indicated 


some serpent- or dragon-worshipping re- 
ligion that looked to the sky for its gods. He 
was howled down then with the same sort of 
derision that orthodox scholarship now 
pours on modern protagonists of the UFO 
school. 

Accepting the link between dragons and 
UFOs, but radically reappraising the reasons 
for their tenacious but enigmatic position in 
our mythology, some original thinkers see 
both as psychic projections, manifestations 
conjured up either by some extra-terrestrial 
people of a higher order than Man, or by the 
collective unconscious. The — scientist 
Thomas Bearden writes: 

The collective species unconscious is 

vastly more powerful than the personal 

unconscious and under appropriate 


conditions, it can directly materialize a 
thought form, which may be of an 
object, or even of a living being. 
He calls the emerging thought form a tulpa 
and classes UFOs, fairies, Loch Ness mon- 
sters and other phenomena for which ortho- 
dox science has no explanation — including 


dragons — as tulpa materialisations. 

A very different explanation links the 
dragon with some cosmic upheaval, an 
eclipse or a comet like the ‘star of marvellous 
bigness’, noted by Geoffrey of Monmouth in 
the 12th century ‘spreading forth in the 
likeness of a dragon, and from the mouth of 
the dragon issued forth two rays, whereof the 
one was of such length that it did seem to 
reach beyond the regions of Gaul.’ 

A similar theory suggests that dragon 
legends all spring from a time when the orbit 
of Venus came close to the Earth with a 


Right: a detail from a 
Chinese plate of the early 
18th century, showing a 
five-clawed imperial dragon. 
The imperial dragon 
symbolised power, and any 
commoner who dared use a 
dragon motif with five, rather 
than four, claws was 
immediately sentenced to 
death 


Below: a mother-of-pear| 
inlay from a late 18th- 
century piece of furniture 
from Vietnam. It shows two 
dragons chasing a pearl, 
which is here portrayed as 
the interlocking symbol of 
yin and yang, the negative- 
feminine and positive- 
masculine forces in life 
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ruinous effect upon Man’s life here. Early 
Man was evidently much preoccupied with 
astronomy and the stars. Myths from the 
Aztecs, the Assyrians and Babylonians speak 
of Venus as ‘the feathered serpent’, ‘the 
fearful dragon’ that nearly destroyed the 
Earth with frightful fire and flood. 

The difficulty in pinning down the dragon 
image lies in the fact that, to a great extent, it 
seems only to reflect the obsessions of those 
who pursue it. Modern psychology quite 
happily interprets it simultaneously as a 
father-figure guarding the treasure of his 
daughter’s virginity and also, more tortu- 
ously, as a mother-figure, guardian of the 
capricious sexual drive of her son. 

Alchemists of the Middle and Dark Ages 
accepted the dragon’s mutability without 
concern, for their whole business centred on 
transmutation. For them, stability of form 
and function was already in question. Later, 
the practice of alchemy was made illegal and 
those who wrote about it did so in a code that 
used symbols to describe different forms of 
matter. The dragon was matter in its im- 
perfect state; it was also identified with 
mercury, which could cause change in other 
metals. It guarded the hoard of gold that was 
the spur and inspiration for all the al- 
chemists’ work. ‘The dragon had to be ‘slain’ 
to release the gold, but the slaying was also a 
fertilising, so that the dragon’s death was also 
its rebirth in a different form. 

It has appeared as the beginning of all 
things and the end of chaos, as fire breather 
and rain giver, earth force and sky god, life 
and death. ‘The dragon image refracts into a 
thousand different notions, mirroring Man’s 
obsessions through thousands of years. 
There is no conclusion to be drawn. All we 
can say is that the dragon is very old and that 
it is very strong. 


The Cottingley ‘fairy’ pictures provoked heated argument. 
To Sir Arthur Conan Doyle they were the long-awaited 
proof of the existence of spirits — but to many people they 
were just clever fakes. JOE COOPER describes reactions to 
the second set of fairy photographs taken in the 1920s 
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IN THE SCHOOL HOLIDAYS of August 1920, 
Frances Griffiths was asked to come by train 
to Cottingley from Scarborough, where she 
had gone to live with her mother and father 
after the First World War. Aunt Polly had 
written to say that Edward Gardner would 
be travelling up from London, with new 
cameras, so that the cousins might have 
further opportunities of taking fairy photo- 
graphs to add to the two they took in 1917. 

Frances was a month away from her 14th 
birthday and had won a scholarship to go to 
grammar school, being both industrious and 
intelligent. Elsie, by contrast, had thankfully 
left school at the age of 13. 

Edward Gardner came from London to 
Bradford by train and took the tram out to 
Cottingley Bar, three miles (5 kilometres 
away. He had brought with him two cameras 
and two dozen secretly marked photographic 
plates. He described the briefing of the girls 
thus in his book Fairies: a book of real fairies 
published in 1945: 

I went off, too, to Cottingley again, 

taking the two cameras and plates from 

London, and met the family and ex- 

plained to the two girls the simple 

working of the cameras, giving one 
each to keep. The cameras were loaded, 
and my final advice was that they need 
go up to the glen only on fine days as 
they had been accustomed to do before 
and tice the fairies, as they called their 
way of attracting them, and see what 
they could get. I suggested only the 
most obvious and easy precautions 
about lighting and distance, for I knew 

it was essential they should feel free and 

unhampered and have no burden of 

responsibility. If nothing came of it all, 

I told them, they were not to mind a bit. 


Only two more fairies 

One might imagine the scene in the parlour 
of the Wright household. Beautiful Polly, 
listening intently, gangly 19-year-old Elsie 
with her auburn gold hair and gentle blue 
eyes, and sharp Frances, her energies sup- 
pressed for the occasion. (‘Pity anyone with 
corns who is around when Frances gets 
excited,’ Polly had written to Annie on one 
occasion.) And solemn Edward Gardner, 
bearded and perhaps sporting a bow tie as 
usual, eager to engender some sort of scien- 
tific atmosphere but, in his heart, really not 
hoping for very much, in spite of the new 
cameras and carefully marked plates. So he 
returned to London, hoping for fine weather 
at least. 

Alas, it rained for two weeks. They had 
little opportunity of adding anything to fairy 
history, and the first record of anything 
happening is in a letter to Gardner from 


Left: a fairy offering flowers to 
Elsie, 1920. Elsie Wright said 
that the flowers were tiny 
harebells, and that the 
colours of the fairy’s dress 
were pastel shades of mauve 
and yellow. This particular 
Cottingley photograph 
prompted widespread 
criticism: the fairy has a 
suspiciously contemporary 
appearance, with its bobbed 
hair and fashionable dress 


Polly, which is truly astounding in its mod- 
esty. She wrote about the events of ‘Thurs- 
day, 19 August 1920: 
‘The morning was dull and misty so 
they did not take any photos until after 
dinner when the mist had cleared away 
and it was sunny. I went to my sister’s 
for tea and left them to it. When I got 
back they had only managed two with 
fairies, I was disappointed. 
and about those of two days after: 
‘They went up again on Saturday after- 
noon and took several photos but there 
was only one with anything onandit’sa 
queer one, we can’t make it out. Elsie 
put the plates in this time and Arthur 
developed them next day. 
and what must rank as one of the most 
charming postscripts ever: ‘P.s. She did not 
take one flying after all.’ 
So the plates were returned to London. 
Elsie remembers the care with which they 


were packed in cotton wool by her father, 
who was puzzled — about the whole affair. He 
never understood it until the end of his days 
(he died in 1926) and Conan Doyle went 
down in his estimation. Before the great man 
had shown an interest in fairies, Arthur held 
him in high regard; afterwards he found it 
hard to believe that so intelligent a man could 
be bamboozled ‘by our Elsie, and her at the 
bottom of the class!’ But whereas Arthur 
could not bring himself to believe in fairies, 
Polly, as the tone of her letter suggests, 
supported her daughter and acknowledged 
the existence of nature spirits. 

Gardner was elated to receive the secretly 
marked plates which bore such intriguing 
fairy photographs and telegrams were sent 
off to Conan Doyle who was on his Aus- 
tralian lecture tour, currently in Melbourne. 
Conan Doyle wrote back: 

My heart was gladdened when out here 

in far Australia I had your note and the 


Cottingley fairies 


Above: Frances and the 
leaping fairy, taken by Elsie 
from a distance of about 3 
feet (1 metre). The fairy was 
said to be leaping, not flying, 
as it appears to be. It 
bounded up in the air four 
times before Elsie took the 
picture. The fifth leap was so 
vigorous that Frances 
thought it was jumping at 
her face and flung her head 
back; the movement can be 
seen in the print 
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Cottingley fairies 


three wonderful pictures which are 

confirmatory of our published results. 

When our fairies are admitted other 

psychic phenomena will find a more 

ready acceptance ... we have had 
continued messages at seances for some 
time that a visible sign was coming 
through... 
Both Conan Doyle — and Edward Gardner - 
were primarily interested in spreading their 
own ideas of the infinite to what they con- 
sidered to be a far from receptive public. 
Conan Doyle saw the Cottingley fairies 
incident as (perhaps literally) a gift from the 
gods, paving the way for more profound 
truths that may gradually become acceptable 
to a materialistic world. He used the last 
three photographs to illustrate a second 
article in the Strand Magazine in 1921. It 
described other accounts of alleged fairy 
sightings and served as the foundation for his 
later book entitled The coming of the fairies, 
published in 1922. 

Reactions to the new fairy photographs 
were, as before, varied. ‘The most common 
criticism was that the fairies looked suspi- 
ciously like the traditional fairies of nursery 
tales and that they had very fashionable 
hairstyles. It was also pointed out that the 
pictures were particularly sharply-defined, 
as if some improvement had been made by an 
expert photographer. 

However, some public figures were sym- 
pathetic — sometimes embarrassingly so. 
Margaret McMillan, the educational and 
social reformer (who, among other reforms, 
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Above: the ‘fairy bower’ long 
believed by some fairylorists 
to exist, but, as Conan Doyle 
exclaimed, ‘Never before, or 
other where [s/c], has a 
fairy’s bower been 
photographed!’ The cocoon- 
like structure is said to be 
used by fairies to bathe in 
after long spells of dull and 
misty weather 


Below: Cottingley as it was 
in the 1920s 


brought the benefits of public baths to the 
slum children of Bradford), waxed fulsome 
about the Cottingley incidents: ‘How won- 
derful that to these dear children such a 
wonderful gift has been vouchsafed.’ 
Another eminent personality of the day, 
the novelist Henry de Vere Stacpoole, de- 
cided to take the fairy photographs — and the 
girls — at face value. He accepted intuitively 
that both girls and pictures were genuine. In 
a letter to Gardner he said: 
Look at Alice’s face. Look at Iris’s face. 
There is an extraordinary thing called 
TRUTH which has 10 million faces 
and forms -—it is God’s currency and the 
cleverest coiner or forger can’t imitate 
es «4 
(The aliases ‘Alice’ and ‘Iris’ first used by 
Conan Doyle to protect the anonymity of the 
girls were deliberately preserved by 
Stacpoole. ) 


‘Fed up with fairies!’ 
The fifth, and last, fairy photograph is often 
believed to be the most striking. Nobody has 
ever been able to give a satisfactory expla- 
nation as to what seems to be happening in 
the picture. However, Conan Doyle, in his 
The coming of the fairies advances a detailed, 
if somewhat over-elaborate, view of the 
pictured proceedings: 
Seated on the upper left hand edge with 
wing well displayed is an undraped 
fairy apparently considering whether it 
is time to get up. An earlier riser of 
more mature age is seen on the right 
possessing abundant hair and wonder- 
ful wings. Her slightly denser body can 
be glimpsed within her fairy dress. 
This piece of whimsy from the creator of that 
most unsentimental and coldly logical 
character in English fiction — Sherlock 
Holmes — provided the ‘Conan Doyle’s going 
soft’ school with formidable ammunition. It 
is perhaps unfortunate that his ardent inter- 
est in Spiritualism should coincide with his 


later years, especially in an age when anyone 
in his or her sixties was very much con- 
sidered ‘past their best’. His championship 
of the Cottingley fairies did little to dispel 
the growing image of him as a gullible old 
man. However, he was by no means the only 
believer in elemental spirits. 

As can be seen from a map of Cottingley, it 
is virtually on the outskirts of populous 
Bradford, and is not, as many imagine, an 
isolated village. ‘here is a reservoir and an 
old water bridge over the ‘beck’ — key mark- 
ers for the fairy photographs. Traditionally 
nature spirits inhabit wooded and watery 
places and there are many stories of nature 
spirits being observed in such secluded 
spots. Also, the oak, ash and thorn are 
traditionally associated with fairies and these 
varieties of tree are found around the beck. 

In August 1921, a last expedition was 
made to Cottingley — this time the clairvoy- 
ant, Geoffrey Hodson, was brought along to 
verify any fairy sightings. (The feeling being 
that if anyone, apart from the girls, could see 
the fairies, Hodson could.) Alas, the fairies 
refused to be photographed — although they 
were seen both by Hodson and by Elsie. 

But by then both Elsie and Frances were 
tired of the whole fairy business. Many years 
later, Elsie looked at a photograph of herself 
and Frances taken with Hodson and said: 
‘Look at that — fed up with fairies!’ Both Elsie 
and Frances have since agreed that they 
humoured Hodson to a sometimes ludicrous 
extent. This naive admission played right 
into the hands of their critics. Quite apart 


from ‘playing Mr Hodson along’ there were 
still the allegations of faking the whole fairy 
business in the first place and when more 
fairy photographs were not forthcoming, the 
‘Cottingley incident’ seemed all set to be 
relegated to the dusty gallery of ‘famous 
fakes’. Yet the episode is not closed. . 


What do Elsie and Frances have to say about 
their fairies today? See page 434 


Cottingley fairies 
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Above left: a map of the 
Cottingley area, showing the 
‘beck’ where Elsie and 
Frances claimed to have 
photographed the fairies 


Above: Geoffrey Hodson, a 
clairvoyant recommended by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
pictured here with Elsie, 
aged 20, and Frances, 14, in 
1921. He had personal 
experience of fairies and 
gnomes and was to publish 
his Fairies at work and play 
in 1922 


Left: Bernard Partridge’s 
famous caricature of the 
aging Conan Doyle. Though 
still chained by public 
opinion to his great fictional 
character Sherlock Holmes, 
he is seen with his head in 
the clouds of Spiritualism 
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Whispers of immortality 


How can we explain the mysterious voices that appear on 
tape from no apparent material source? Can they truly be 
the voices of the surviving dead as many people believe 
or, asks FRANK SMYTH, do they somehow emanate from 
those present at the recording sessions? 


WHEN FRIEDRICH JURGENSON taped his first 
mysterious voices in 1959, he was using an 
ordinary portable reel to reel tape recorder 
with a microphone attached to the instru- 
ment by a lead. Subsequent researchers have 
used two other basic methods with great 
success: the radio and the diode. In the 
former, an ordinary radio is attached to the 
tape recorder’s microphone socket and tuned 
to a point between stations that produces 
rushing sounds, known as ‘white noise’. In 
the latter a diode — a rectifying device that 
allows current to pass in one direction only — 
is plugged into the microphone socket. ‘he 
diode used by Konstantin Raudive was an 


ordinary crystal set — the ‘cat’s whisker’ of 
early radio days. From a technical point of 


view the aerial used with his diode was only a 
couple of inches long — totally impractical for 
receiving any Clear ‘normal’ radio signal. 
While these simple techniques have pro- 
vided results quite sufficient to convince 
most amateur researchers, it was obvious 
from the outset that the world of science 
would require much more sophisticated tests 
before admitting that the paranormal might 
be behind Jurgenson’s curious phenomena. 
Accordingly, in 1971 Colin Smythe set up 
two carefully controlled experiments before 
committing his company to publishing Kon- 
stantin Raudive’s book in English. ‘The first 
of these was on 24 March at Gerrard’s Cross, 


Buckinghamshire, under the supervision of 


Pye Records Ltd and the company’s two 
chief recording engineers, Ray Prickett and 
Keith Attwood. 

All the equipment was provided by Pye, 
and included instruments to block out freak 
pick-ups from radio stations and high and 
low frequency transmitters, as well as spe- 
cially protected tapes. A bank of four tape 
recorders was synchronised so that one re- 
cording was made through a microphone, 
giving a true account of any normal noises in 
the room, and a sophisticated diode was also 
fitted, with a recording indicator attached. 
‘The audience, which included Dr Raudive, 
Colin Smythe, Peter Bander and the chair- 
man of Colin Smythe Ltd, Sir Robert 
Mayer, was assured by the two engineers that 
this machinery should render any recording 
through the diode impossible. 

‘The tapes rolled for 18 minutes, during 
which time the recording indicator attached 
to the diode flickered constantly, although 
Ray Prickett, monitoring on headphones, 
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Below: the first of the two 
controlled experiments set 
up in 1971 by Colin Smythe, 
under the supervision of Pye 
Records Ltd, before 
committing his company to 
publishing Dr Raudive’s book 
Breakthrough in the English 
language. Among those 
present were (from left to 
right): Dr Raudive, Peter 
Bander (a director of Colin 
Smythe Ltd and author of 
the preface to 
Breakthrough), Ken Attwood 
and Ray Prickett (Pye’s chief 
recording engineers) and Sir 
Robert Mayer (chairman of 
Colin Smythe Ltd). Over 200 
voices appeared on the tape 
during the 18 minute 
recording session 


could hear nothing. ‘The playback, said Mr 
Prickett, was ‘astounding’. Over 200 voices 
appeared on the tape, 27 of which were so 
clear that they were intelligible to everyone 
present. Sir Robert Mayer in particular was 
startled to recognise the voice of his old 
friend the late Artur Schnabel, a celebrated 
concert pianist. An unidentified voice refer- 
red to Dr Raudive as ‘Kosti’ — his childhood 
nickname. 

The second experiment was conducted 
three days later on 27 March, at the Enfield 
laboratories of Belling & Lee, using a radio- 
frequency screen laboratory that excludes 
any type of electromagnetic radiation. ‘he 
experiment was supervised by Peter Hale, 
Britain’s leading expert in electronic screen 
suppression; he was assisted by Ralph 
Lovelock, a top physicist and electronics 
engineer. Again, clear voices appeared on the 
screened-off tapes. 

Peter Hale’s response was frank. “The 
result of last Friday’s experiment. . . 1s such 
that I cannot explain it in normal physical 
terms,’ he wrote to Colin Smythe. Ralph 
Lovelock concurred with this view. 

So the objective reality of the voices — 
whatever their cause — was established to the 
satisfaction of highly respectable scientists. 
But what was the nature of the voices? What 
sort of thing did they say? 

Most experimenters report that the voices 
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speak in a curious rhythm, at first alien to the 
ear. But once the listener has picked up the 
‘tempo’, the phrases and short sentences 
become readily understandable. ‘The voices 
speak as if they are racing against time, as if, 
as one researcher put it, ‘either their time ‘‘on 
the air’’ is limited, or their energy is giving 
out.’ The actual language used seems to 
depend upon the native tongue of the person 
to whom the message is addressed: both 
Peter Bander and Sir Robert Mayer had 
German origins, and the voices spoke to 
them in German. Dr Raudive was multi- 
lingual, and when he was present the voices 
often used several languages. 

“The sentence construction’, Raudive ex- 
plained, ‘obeys rules that differ radically 
from those of ordinary speech and, although 
the voices seem to speak in the same way as 
we do, the anatomy of their “‘speech ap- 
paratus”’ must be different from our own.’ 

Dr Raudive, like Jurgenson, was a devout 
Catholic, and it was perhaps natural that his 
prime interest should be in establishing that 
the voices were truly those of the surviving 
dead. He evolved asystem of communicating 
with them, a kind of electronic ‘ouija’ or 
‘table-turning’ technique, asking questions 
aloud and inviting the ‘spirits’ to reply. 
Unfortunately the answers were short and 
rarely very informative. Repeatedly, the 


voices appeared to avoid direct questions and 
insisted on being taken on ‘face value’. 
‘Please believe; I am.’ ‘We are.’ “Che dead 
live.’ ‘I am alive Konstantin.’ 

A note of surprise is often detected in the 
voices as they ‘come through’, almost as if the 


Above: the late Artur 
Schnabel, composer and 
concert pianist, who was a 
close friend of Sir Robert 
Mayer. When listening to the 
playback of the recording 
made during the Pye 
experiment, Sir Robert was 
astonished to hear 
Schnabel’s voice on the 
tape. As a result of the 
experiment, Sir Robert 
agreed to go ahead with the 
publication of Dr Raudive’s 
book. He said: ‘If the chief 
engineers of Pye are baffled, 
| don't see why we should 
not present this remarkable 
discovery to the general 
public’ 


Electronic voice phenomena 


earthly attempt to contact them has aroused 
them from some sort of daze. Reporter 
Harald Bergestam investigated the state of 
Swedish research for Fate magazine’s March 
1973 issue. He wrote: ‘We heard a man’s 
voice saying clearly “‘I am living’? and he 
repeated this. ‘he second time his voice was 
filled with excitement and happiness. We 
understood that he had just come to realise 
that although he had died he still lived.’ 

To the Catholic Dr Raudive, the most 
important messages seemed to confirm both 
the existence of Christ and the Church’s 
doctrine of purgatory. Many voices asked for 
prayers, and assured the experimenter that 
they could be helped by prayer. Others said: 
‘Jesus wandered here in loneliness.’ ‘Here is 
Christ, here are the priests.’ One voice asked: 
‘Great Lord, remember Raudive!’ 

When Dr Raudive asked if the speakers 
could communicate through the tape re- 
corder at will, one voice replied: ‘On the 
Heavenly Father; the will of man is limited.’ 

On the other hand some messages appear 
to refer to the Devil, saying: ‘Pray! I am in 
the power of the evil one.’ “The devil exists.’ 

Puzzlingly, a number .of voices express 
earthly concerns, asking for cigarettes and 
drink, talking of the ‘officialdom’ that exists 
on their plane, and commenting on the 
clothing of the experimenters — perhaps an 
indication that they can ‘see’ as well as speak 
to their interlocutors. 


When the living intrude 

An interesting sequence was recorded during 
an experiment conducted by Friedrich 
Jurgenson with Professor Hans Bender in 
July 1971. Jurgenson was at home awaiting 
the arrival of Professor Bender and his team, 
which included a girl named Gisela. He had 
been recording, and when he played back the 
tape a German voice said: ‘Sze kommen bald. 
Zahnarzt. Zahnarst. (“They will come soon. 
Dentist. Dentist.’ ) 

When the Bender group arrived, Jiirgen- 
son was told that Gisela had suffered severe 
toothache at about the time he had recorded 
the voice. As it chanced, Jtirgenson’s wife 
was a dentist, and arrangements were made 
for Gisela to attend her surgery while the 
group continued with their experiments. 
Some time later, a woman’s voice on the tape 
said ‘Peng!’ —a German interjection used like 
‘Bingo!’ to show that something has been 
accomplished. ‘The voice sounded like that of 
Gisela and came through at just the time 
when Gisela’s tooth was being extracted. 

The incidents surrounding Gisela’s tooth- 
ache closely resemble the phenomenon 
known to psychical researchers as a crisis 
apparition. Expressed simply, a crisis appari- 
tion occurs when one person, the ‘receiver’, 
suddenly becomes aware that another 
person, the ‘transmitter’, is undergoing a 
crisis — pain, shock, emotion — even though 
the ‘transmitter’ is some distance away. The 
most common examples of such phenomena 
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Electronic voice phenomena 


occur in times of war, when a mother, for 
instance, may report seeing or hearing her 
son at the moment he is wounded — often at 
the moment of his death. ‘The theory is that 
the pain and shock trigger off involuntary 
telepathic contact between son and mother. 
If Gisela’s pain was sharp enough, and the 
relief of the pain intense enough, she may 
have projected her emotions telepathically; 
but for those emotions to affect a machine 
another factor would have to be involved: 
psychokinesis, Known as PK. 

PK is the affecting of physical objects 


through ‘the power of the mind’ alone. If 


telepathy was responsible for Gisela’s voice 
appearing on Jlirgenson’s tape, it must have 
been strong enough to affect the recording 
head of the machine. Thus ‘PK at a distance’ 
or ‘telepsychokinesis’ (TPK) was involved. 

Although he has issued no formal pro- 
nouncement, Professor Bender inclines to 
the theory that TPK is behind most of the 
mystery voice phenomena. He feels that the 
voices may be PK emanating from the people 
present at a recording session; he points out 
that the voices that spoke to Raudive ad- 
dressed him only in the languages with which 
he was familiar, and that American ex- 
perimenters, for instance, tend to receive 
voices that speak with American accents. 

He also quotes an incident that occurred 
during one of his own recording sessions. All 
the participants were wearing throat micro- 
phones attached to a separate tape recorder 
so that involuntary whispering could be 
monitored, and an engineer was taking 
oscillograph readings — visual voice record- 
ings of everything heard on tape. 

During the session, the name of a friend, 
Brigette Rasmus, came into Bender’s mind. 
On playback, the tape contained the word 
‘Rasmus’; but the voice was not noticeably 
female. Bender was certain that it was not 
Brigette’s, who was in any case alive and well 
in Germany, and both the throat-mike 
monitors and the oscillograph readings 
showed that he did not whisper the word. Yet 
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Russian author Valery Tarsis 
was present at one of Dr 
Raudive’s recording sessions 
in 1967 when the voice of 
his old friend Boris Pasternak 
(above), author of Dr 
Zhivago, ‘came through’. 
Pasternak, who died in 1960, 
commented on Tarsis’s 
escape from the Soviet 
Union in 1966, on the book 
Tarsis was then working on, 
and on Pasternak’s friend 
Olga. Perhaps both Tarsis 
and Pasternak could derive 
comfort from the fact that 
one of their old tormentors, 
Joseph Stalin (right), 
appeared to be getting his 
just deserts on the ‘other 
side’: another of Dr 
Raudive’s tapes yields the 
words: ‘Stalin. Terribly hot 
here’ 


Further reading 

Peter Bander, Carry on 
talking, Colin Smythe 1972 

Richard Cavendish (ed.), 
Encyclopedia of the 
unexplained, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1974 

Sheila Ostrander and Lynn 
Schroeder, Handbook of Psi 
discoveries, Abacus 1977 

Konstantin Raudive, 
Breakthrough — an amazing 
experiment in electronic 
communication with the 
dead, Colin Smythe 1971 


he was the only person in the room who knew 
the name. 

To agnostic parapsychologists, the theory 
of TPK is perhaps more acceptable than the 
‘voices from the dead’ alternative, and may 
explain such discrepancies as the incon- 
sequential nature of some of the phrases 
recorded: odd words and _half-wrought 
phrases form and dissolve continually in the 
subconscious mind, after all, and might be 
projected onto tape if involuntary TPK is 
involved. 

But even granting TPK as the explanation, 
could not Edison and Raudive still be cor- 
rect? May not the surviving dead be able to 
use such preternatural ability with conscious 
direction? 

As holder of the Perrot-Warwick post- 
graduate studentship for psychical research 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, David Ellis 


devoted two years between 1970 and 1972 to 
the scientific analysis of the voice pheno- 
mena. Subsequently he announced that, in 
half a dozen cases at least, he believed that Dr 
Raudive may have confused a Russian 
broadcast on Radio Luxembourg with his 
paranormal voices, but hastened to add that 
most of his 100,000 tapes were inexplicable 
in normal terms. 

On 2 September 1974, Konstantin 
Raudive died at his home in Bad Krozingen. 
On 16 November, Psychic News carried a 
short report of a voice phenomenon experi- 
ment conducted at a conference on the para- 
normal in Germany some Io days after his 
death. An American researcher set up a 
recorder and microphone, and subsequently 
the 130 delegates heard a voice, which many 
of them claimed to recognise as that of 
Raudive. Unfortunately the dead professor 
was no more specific than his painstakingly 
recorded voices had been, merely ‘making 
apparent reference to ‘“‘other techniques”’’. 

‘We have no other details,’ explained a 
spokesman for Psychic News. ‘It is what we 
call a ‘‘question mark story’’.’ 
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